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DREADFUL SHIPWRECK 
Continued trom Page 256 

Durine the 9th, LOth, and 11th, it 
rained incessantly, and we wandered 
about the hills, scarcely knowing 
where, but only anxious to hide our- 
selves from the natives, whom we dared 
not meet in such unfavourable weath- 
er, our fire-arms having become per- 
fectly uscless. We suffered dreadfal- 
ly from hunger, and were compelled 
to feed upon sponges, the soles of cur 
boots, our furs and musket-covers, 
At last, however, even these wretched 
means failed likewise, and we again 
approache d the last-mentioned river ; 
but discovering two huts, an 1 fearing 
toencounter the savages, the weather 
being still wet, we again retreated iv- 
to the forest, where we passed the 
night. Ou the 12th, our last morsel 
of bread being cousumed, and the 
quantity of sponges found not proving 
suficient for sixteen men, we killed 
our faithful companion, a dog, aud 
shared his flesh amongst us. Our dis. 
tress had now arrived at such a pitch 
that our captain resigned his command 
into my hands, with the approbation 
ofthe whole crew, declaring himself 
unable to conduct us any longer, 

On the 13th the rain continued, 
On the 14th the weather cleared up, 
and we resolved to attack the t vo 
huis which we had noticed We 
found them deserted by all their ia- 
mates,except alad about thirteen years 
of age who was a prisouer. This lad 
informed us that the owners of these 
huts had hastily crossed the river on 
noticing our footmarks. 

After taking twenty-five dried fish 
for each man, we again retreated tothe 
woods, We had not proceeded far, 
however, when we saw one of the na- 
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tives running after us, apparently with 
the intention of making some commu- 
nication, but as we were apprehen- 
sive lest he should discover our retreat 
we aimed at him with our muskets, 
and thus forced him to retreat. We 
then advanced until we reached the 
edge of a rivulet, where our party 
halted. I then went, with one of the 
hunters and an Aleootskian, toa neigh- 
bouring bill, for the purpose of recon- 
noitring. The hunter led the way, and 
had reached the summit, when [ saw 
an arrow pierce his back. 1 immedt- 
ately looked round, and perceived a 
number of savages on a hillon the op- 
posite side, and about twenty others 
runuing towards us with the intention 
of cutting us off from our comrades, 
The arrows fell about us like hail. I 
fired my rifle and wounded one of the 
savages in the leg, which induced the 
whole party to take to their heels, car- 
rying the wounded man with them on 
their shoulders. The wounds of our 
two men proved slight; and we re- 
maiued on this spot for two days, in 
order to recruit ovr strength. 

Finding it impracticable to reach the 
harbour this season, having no means 
of crossing the river, we resolved to 
follow the stream upwards, till we 
should reach a convenient spot for 
fishing, where we intended to intrench 
ourselves for the winter; after which 
we might act according to circum- 
stances. This march was a very la- 
berious one, for we were frequently 
compelled to leave the banks of the 
river on account of the thick under- 
wood and rugged precipices with 
which they were lined; the rain,more- 
over, was incessant. After several 
days'journey, our progress ina straight 
line did not exceed twenty wersts. 
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We were fortunate enough, however, 
to meet occasionally with some of the 
natives fishing in their boats on the 
river, who consented to sell us a few 
fish for beads and other trifles. At 
last, worn out with fatigue and bun- 
ger, we reached two huts, and neces- 
sity again compelled us to make 2 
forced purchase of fish, as the inhabi- 
tants were at first unwilling to sell us 
any, alleging that the high water al- 
lowed the fish to pass over the frame- 
work which they had laid across the 
river, aud rendered them scarce. 

We encamped at a short distance, 
and ou the following morning were 
surprised by the arrival of two of the 
natives, who, after some general con- 
versation desired to know whether we 
were not inclined to ransom Anna 
(Mrs. Bulugin). Mr. B. instantly of 
fered his last cloak, and every one of 
us adding some part of his clothes, we 
soun formeda considerable heap, which 
we cheerfully offered for the ransom 
of the unfortunate captive. But the 
savages insisted on having four mus- 
kets in addition, declaring that thei: 
countrymen would not part with hec 
for a lower price. Not wishing to give 
them an absolute denial, we demand- 
ed that we should be allowed to see 
the lady before we took further steps, 
The savages consented, and she soon 
appeared, attended by a great number 
ofthem, on the opposite shore. Atour 
request two men accompanied ber in 
a boat, till withiu fifteen or twenty 
fathoms of us, where we again began 
bargaining for her. [It would be in 
vain to attempt a description of the 
ensuing scene. The unfortunate cou- 
ple were melted into tears, and their 
convulsive sobs almost deprived them 
of utterance. We also wept; and 
none bot the unfeeling natives re 
maived unmoved. The lady told her 
husband that she had been humanely 
and kindly treated, that the other pri- 
soners were also alive, and now at the 
mouth of the river. In the meau time, 
the natives persisted in their demand 
of four muskets; and finding us un- 
yielding on this point, they at length 
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carried their prisoner back again to 
the opposite shore. My, Bulugu, mpon 
this assuming the airofa coumander, 
ordered me peremptorily to deliver up 
the muskets. In vain did l urge the 
impolicy of such an act, representing 
that having but one serviceable mus. 
ket for each man left, the giving up 
of so many, which would be immed. 
ately employ ed against us, would lead 
to our certain destraction. He per. 
sisted in his demand, ull the men ail 
declared that they would not separate 
themselves from their muskets at any 
price. lu thus determming, we ali 
felt «le eply for the distress of the poor 
man; but whew it is consuered that 
our lives or liberty were at stake,our 
conduct will be judged lemieutly. Ai. 
ter this sad event we pursued our jour- 
ney for several days, till we were mud- 
deuly stopped by a heavy éall of snow; 
and as there was no appearance of its 
melting speedily, we began to cleat'a 
spot, vud collect materials to builda 
house, residing in the mean time im 
temporary huts, We constanthy saw 
boats with natives on the river; aud 
one dag,a youth, the son of a toeu,with 
two other men, landed with his canoe 
aud paid usa visit. He told us that 
their hut was not far off, and on our 
offering to send one of our men with 
them, for the purpose of purchasing 
provisions, they seemed highly pleased, 
expecting, do doubt, to obtaw aue- 
ther prisoner; but in this they were 
disappointed; the man went with 
them, but the young toéu was detain. 
ed as a hostage tili his return. He 
eame back empty handed, for the sa- 
vages, whom he had found to the uum- 
ber of six men and two wemen,would 
not sell hiimany thing, Claving dhus 
been cheated by these savages, we 
row detained them all, and dispatched 
six of our men, armed with maskets, 
in their boat to the hut, whence they 
soon returned with all the fish they 
could findin it, We then made some 
presents to our prisoners aud diswits- 
ed them. Soon after an old. man 
brought us ninety salmon, for which 
we paid him with copper buttons 
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Afew day after this we entered upon 
1 qwenew habitation; it was a square 
hot wath seufry-boxes at the angles, 
Seon after we were again visited by 
te young foen, our neighbour; we 
gsked him to sell us some fish, but re- 
giving arude answer, we put lim 
wder arrest, declaring that he should 
vot be released Gill he had furuisived 
uw with our winter store, viz.—four 
huadred salmon, and four bladders of 





Caviar. He immediately dispatec! ed 
his companious, be returned to him 
twice us the course of the week, hold- 
iagsecret coufereuces with him, At 
ast he usked us for a passage tor hits 
boats, which being granted, we soon 
aw thirteen boats, coptaimmg about 
seventy people of both sexes, gowg 
downthe river; these people soon re- 
turned to us with the articles required. 
We alo obtained of them a boat suf- 
fiaently large to carry six persons 
Wethen dismissed the young man, af- 
ter presenting hin with a spoiled 
wusket and a few clothes, 

To be continued. 
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Dean Sia, —The following article 
ou Mie personal character of Lord By 
ron, will be read, | think, with pecu 
ker interest, as vour readers will im- 
mediately perceive that it is written 
hy one who has had unusual opportu- 
bities of observing the extraordimary 
labits, feelings, and opivious of the 
inspired and noble Poet. | am quite 
ite that after a perasal of the follow- 
dig paper, the reader will be able to 
tte Lard Byron, wind and all, “ in 
Wis habit as he lived :"——Much that bas 
hitherto beet) accounted inexplicable 
his Lordship’s life and writings is 
MAY iiMerpreted, and the poet and the 
than are here depicted iu their true co- 
fours. | can pledge myself to the strict 
eOrreetuess of rts detarls. 


Lam, dear Sir, &c. 
a Go 8 @ @ 
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Lord Byron's address was the most 
affable and courteous perbaps ever 
see; bis manners, When in a good 
Lumour, and desirous of being well 
with his guest, were winuing—fasci- 
yating in the extreme, and though 
bland, stall spirited, and with an air of 
frankness and generosity— qualities in 
which he was certainly not deficient. 
He was open to a fault—a characteris. 
tic probably the result of his feariess- 
ness and independence of the world ; 
but so open was he that his friends 
were obliged to hive upon their guaid 
with him. He was the worst person 
in the world tocoufide a secret to; and 
ifany charge against any body was 
mentioned to him, it was probably the 
first communication be made to the 
persou in question, He hated scan- 
Jal and tiltle-tattle-—loved the manly 
straightforward course ; he would har- 
bour nodoubts, and never live with 
another with suspicions in his bosom; 
out came the accusation, and he called 
upon the individual to stand clear, or 
be ashamed of himself. He detested a 
lie—nothmg enraged him so much 
as a tie; he was by temperament 
and education excessively irritable, 
aud a lie completely unchained him— 
his indiguation knew vo bounds. He 
had considerable tact in detectiug un- 
truth, he would smell it out almost 
instinetiwely; he avoided the timid 
driveller, and generally chose his com- 
panions among the lovers and practise 
ers of sincerity and candour. A man 
tells the false and conceals the true, 
because he is afraid that the declara- 
tion of the thing, as it is, will hurt 
lim. Lord Byron was above all fear 
of this sort; he flinched from telling 
no ove what he ihought to his face ; 
from his infancy he had been afraid of 
no one; falsehood is net the vice of the 
powerful: the Greek slave lies, the 
‘Turkish tyrant is remarkable for his 
adherence to truth. 

His vanity was exceasive—unless it 
may with greater propriety be called 
by a softer name—a milder term, and 
perhaps a juster, would be his Jove of 
fame, He was exorbitantly desirous 
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of being the sole object of interest ; 
whether in the circle in which he was 
living, or in the wider sphere of the 
world; he could bear no rival; he 
could not tolerate the person who ate 
tracted attention from himself; he in- 
stantly became animated with a bitter 
jealousy, and hated, for the time, every 
greater or more celebrated man than 
himself: he carried his jealousy up 
even to Buonaparte; and it was the 
secret of his contempt of Wellington. 
It was dangerous for his friends to 
rise in the world if they valued his 
friendship more than their own fame 
—he hated them. 

It cannot he said that he was rain 
of any talent, accomplishment, or other 
quality in particular; it was neither 
more nor less than a morbid and yora- 
cious appetite for fame, admiration, 
public applause; proportionubly he 
dreaded the public censure,and though 
from irritation and spite, and somes 
times through design, he acted in some 
respects as if he despised the opinion 
of the world, no man was ever more 
alive to it. 

The Engtish newspapers talked free- 
ly of him; and he thought the Mng- 
lish public did the same : and for this 
reason he feared, or hated, or fancied 
that he hated Englaud ; in fact, as far 
as this one cause went, he did hate 
England, buat the balance of love in its 
favour was immense; all his 
were directed to Lugland; he never 
rode a mile, wrote a line, or held a 
conversation, in winch Mngland and 
the English public were not the goal 
to which he was looking, whatever 
scorn he might have ou his tongue, 

Before he went to Greece, he ima- 
gined that he had grown very onpop- 
ular, aud even infamous, in Euglond; 
when he left Murray, engaged in the 
Liberal, which was unsuccessful, pub- 
lished with the Hunts, he fancied, and 
doubtless was told so, by some of lis 
aristocratic friends,that he had become 
low, that the better English thought 
him out of fashiou and voted him vul- 
gar; and that for the licentiousness of 
Don Juan, or for vices either practised 
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or suspected, the public had morally 
outlawed him. ‘This was one of the 
determining causes which ted him to 
Greece, that he might retrieve himself, 
He thought that his name couptedt 
with the Greeh cause would sound 
well at home. When he arrived at 
Cephalonia, and found that he was in 
good odour with the authorities,—that 
the regiment stationed there, and other 
Enelhsh resulents in the Island, receiv. 
ed lim with the bighest consideration, 
he was gratified to a most extravagant 
pitch ; he talked of it to the last with 
a perseverance and in a manner which 
showed how anxtous lis fears had been 
that he was lost with the Puglish people, 

Lord Byron cannot be said to have 
been personally vain tn any extraor. 
dinary degree, that ts not much more 
than men usually are. He knew the 
power of lis countenance, and he 
took care that it should always be 
displayed to the greatest advantage, 
He never failed to appear remarkable ; 
md no whether from the 
beanty of the expression of lus features, 
the magnificent height of his forehead, 
or the singularity of his dress, could 
pass him in the street without 
feeling that he was no common per 
sou. Lori been fre- 
quently recollected when bis portrarts 
have becu shown—Ah! (the spectator 
has exclaimed, on either picture or 
cugraving being seen), | met that pers 
som in such or such a place, at such 
or such a time. 

His lameuess, a slight mal-formation 
of the foot, did not in the least mmpede 
his activity ; itimay perhaps account 
in some measure for his passion for 
riding, sailing, and swimming. He 
nearly divided tis time between these 
three exercises; he rode from four to 
eight hours every day when he was 
not engaged in boating or swimming. 
And in these exercises, so careful was 
he of his hands (one of those little 
vanilies which sometimes beset acu) 
that he wore gioves even in swimunng, 

He indulged in avother practices 
which ts not considered in England 
geuteel, that w to say, itis uot just 
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nwa fashion with the upper classes 
inthis country —he chewed tobacco to 
ome extent. 

At times, too, he was ex« essively 
ivento drinking ; but this is not so 
common. In his passage from Ge- 
wato Cephalonia, he spent the prin- 
yal part of the time in drinking 
wih the Captain of the vessel, He 
ould bear an immense quantity of li- 
quor without intoxication, and was 
byno means particular either in the 
ature or i» the order of the fluids he 
imbibed. He was by no means a 
lpmker constantly, or, in other words, 
vdrankard, and could indeed be as 
abstemious as auy body; but when 
hispassion blew that way he drank, 
ashe did every thiug else, to execss. 

This was mdeed the spirit of his 
lie—a round of passion, indulgence, 
wd satiety. He had tried, as most 
mn do, who have the power, every 
spews of gratification, however sen- 
val.’ Let no rich young mau here 
who is vot hving under the surveil- 
lance of his relations or in fear of the 
public, letno such person turn up lis 
wose, No men are more givento rng 
the changes upon gratification of all 
the sensual kinds than the English on 
the continentthe English, who in 
peeck are the most modest people of 
the universe, and who, tf you might 
trast their shy aud and reserved man- 
ner, think of nothing but decorum. 
Lord Byron did no more in this re- 
spect than almost every other Lord or 
squire of degree has done, and is do- 
ing, fw he dare, at this moment, whe- 
ther in London, Paris, Naples, Vieu- 
ma, or elsewhere, with this difference 
—Lord Byron was a man of stroug 
powers of intellect and active imagi- 
uation; he drew couclusions and took 
levons from what he saw. Lord By- 
rou too was a man capable of intense 
passion, which every one who pursues 
the: gratification of his appetiie ts 





We must contradict this abomina 
ble tibel upon bnman nature, which 
is Worse than any thing Lord Byrou ever 
wrote. His Lordship’s biographer bas 
kept vile compapy.—kD. 
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not; consequently he went to work 
with a headiong reckless spirit, pro, 
bably derived exquisite enjoyment, 
quickly exhausted bunself, and was 
then left stranded in satiety. 

There was scarcely a passion which 
he had not tried, even that of avarice 
Before be jeft Italy he alarmed all his 
friends by becoming penurious—ab- 
solutely miserly, after the fashion of 
the Elwes and other great misers on 
record. The pleasures of avarice are 
dwelt on with evident satisfaction in 
one of the late cantos of Don Jnan— 
pleasures which were no fictions of 
the poet’s brain, but which he had 
evjoyed and was revelling in at that 
momeut; of course he indulged to 
excess, grew tired, and turned tosome- 
thing else. 

No two men were ever more un- 
like than Lord Byron excited and 
Lord Byron in the ordinary state of 
calm. When in the usual dull mood 
in which almost every body wearies 
their friends nine hours out of the ten 
his ideas were gross, his language 
coarse, his sentiments not mean cer- 
tainly, but of a low and sensual kind ; 
his mood sneering and satirical, un- 
less in avery good humour, which in- 
deed, he often, | may say generally, 
was. This is, however, the wrong 
side of the picture in Lord Byron— 
he may be said here to be taken at the 
worst. Without beimg what | have 
called excited, his couversation was 
often very delightful, though almost 
always polluted by grossness, grossuess 
of the very broadest and lowest de- 
scription, hke, 1 cannot help saying 
agai, like almost all his class—al! of 
them that do uot live in the fear of 
God, or of the public. His grossness 
too had the advantage of a fertile 
fancy,and such subjects were the ready 
source of a petly kind of excitement ; 
the forbidden words, the forbidden 
topics, the concealed actions of our 
vature, aud the secret vices of society, 
stimulated his imagination, and stimu. 
lauts he loved,.and may be said at 
times to have wanted, He certainly 
did permit his fancy to feed on this 
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Aubshill garbage; now and then, in- 
deed, even here he scratched up a 
pearl, but so dirty a pearl, few would 
be at the pains of washing it for all 
its price. 

ford Byron’s letters are the models 
of a species of composition which 
should be written without an eye to 
any models. His fancy kiadled on 
paper ; he touches no subject in a com- 
mon every-day why; the reader smiles 
all through, and loves the writer at 
the end; longs for his society, and ad- 
mires his happy genius and his amia- 
ble dispositfon. Lord Byrou’s let- 
ters are like what his couversation 
was—but better. 

Lord Byron was not ill.tempered 
nor quarelsome, but still he was very 
difficult to live with ; he was caprici- 
ous, full of humours, apt to be offended, 
and wilful. When Mr. Hobhouse 
and he travelled in Greece together, 
they were genérally a mile asunder, 
and though some of ‘his friends lived 
with him off and on a long time, (Tre- 
lawny, for instance,) it was not with- 
ont serious trials of temper, patience, 
and affection. He could make a’gréat 
point often ‘about the least aud most 
triffing thing tmaginable, and almost 
ahaecountable. A love of victory might 
sdmetimes'acconnt for little dispates 
and'petty triumphs, otherwise imnex- 
pheéabte, and always onworthy of his 
great genius; but, as | have said, he 
was only a great gevius now and then, 
when excited; when not so, he was 
sometimes little in his conduct, andin 
his writings dull, or totally destitute 
of all powers of production. 

He left very Itttle behind him.‘ Of 
late he had been too much occiipied 
with the Grecks to write, and, mfeed, 
had turned his attention very sich 
to action, as has been observed. Pon 
Juan he certainly iutended to con- 
tite ; and, 1 believe, that the real 
reason for his holtling ‘so many con- 
ferences with Dr. Ketinedy, in Cepha- 
fornia was, that he might master the 
slitty of a felgiom sect, in order to 
"Hit ‘off the charattur- with more veri- 
similitade, * * ; 
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His religious principles were by no 
means fixed ; habitualty; ke mmstoe 
his class, he was an tmbelievet; gt 
tines, however, he relapeed into Chie 
tianity, and,in his interviews with De 
Kennedy, maimtained the part of¢ 
Unitarian. Like all men whose imagi- 
nations are nich stronger than the 
reasoning power—the guiding and 
determining facultvy—he wasin danger 
of failing itte fanaticism, and some of 
his friends who knew him well, used 
to predict that he would die a Metho. 
dist; a consummation by 110 means 
impossible 

bu traveling, he was an odd mixturé 
of indolence and capricious activity? 
it was scarcely possible to get hit 
away froma place under six meni ths, 
and very difficult to keep him longer, 
In the Westminster Review, there is an 
iiteresting paper formed ont afhiy 
letters, and out of Fletcher's aveouit 
of his last illness, which thoogh wrt. 
ten with fairness, has unhappily tht 
usual fault of going upon stilts. ' Ai} 
Lord Byron's movements are attritis 
ted to some high motive or other) 
or some deep deliberation, whe lis 
friencis well know that he went just 
asthe wind did or did not blow, Among 
adeal more of bamboozlement about 
Lord Byron going to Greece orstaying 
here or there, very sage rexsons até 
given for bis remaining: in Cephalo: 
nia so long: The fact ts, he had got 
set down there, and he wis too idlé 
to be removed ; first, he was not tole 
got ont of the vessel in which he sated, 
in whieh he dawdled for sex weeks i. 
ter bis arrival, when the clratter’ of 
the vessel was expired, and he ‘tvs 
compelled ‘to change his quarters} 
he then took up his residence 41 the 
little village of eenaene perso 
hhé was not to be moved to Misstlotis 
chijvwetither he had declared ik Hex! 
Tation of proceeding: ship: afey' ship 
ways sent for him by Mavroconditd sind 
messenger ipon messengerzhe prbnits 
ed and promised, until of lengtliennier 
worn out by importuniity, or weary of 
his abode, he hired w cob ple ‘of ¢Hicls 
(refusing the Greek ships) afd créssed. 
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[tia seid Ahat his intention was not lo 


| emainin.Greece,~—that he determi- 


md-tazetura after Lis attack of epi- 
iegsy:: Probably it was ouly bis re- 
poral into some better climate that 
ya intended. Certawly amore mis- 
gableaud unhealthy bog than Misso- 
laghi is vot fo be found out of the fens 
af Holland, or the isle of Ely. He 
either felt or affected to feel a presenti- 
meut that he should die iu Greece, 
ad whea his return was spoken of, 
commidered it Out of the question, pre- 
dcting that the Turks, the Geceks, or 
the Malaria, would effectually put an 
witoany designs he might have of 
rcurning. At the moment of Ins 
igure with the epileptic fils prior to 
hia)last. iness, he was jesting with 
Pastyean engineer sent out by the 
Greek. conumittee, who, by dint of 
being bis butt, had got great power 
we him, aod indeed, became every 
thing tohim. Besides this maa there 
we Fletcher, who had lived with him 
twenty years, and who was originally 
ashoemaker, whom bis Lordstup bad 
sked up in the village where he 
ed,.at Newstead, aud who after at- 
tending him in some of Ins rural ad- 
veulures, became attached to his ser- 
vices be had also a faithful Lala 
servant, Battista ; « Greek Secretary ; 
sul Count Gambaseems to have acted 
thepact of his ltahan Secretary. Lord 
Byron spoke. Freach very imperfectly, 
Halian. not correctly, and it was 
with the greatest difficulty he could be 
nevailed upou to make attempts ina 
ego language. tle would get any 
body,abeut lun to ivterpret for hia, 
though he might kuow the language 
better than. lis imterpreter. 

Whew dying, be did nut know bis 
Huation til a very short tune before 
Wedel imty the profound lethargy, 
from which he vever awoke, aud atter 
heknew his danger, he could never 
speak intelligibly , but uttered his in- 
distinct directious in three languages. 
He seems to have spoken of iis wile 
wid his duugliter—chietly of the latter; 
lotus child he was very strougly at- 
tached, with. indeed, an itense pa 
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rental feeling ;-his wife ido net be- 
heve he ever cared much for, and 
probably he married her for merces 
bary motives. 

No more epithets need be heaped 
together; allihat men have in general 
he had ia more than ordinary force; 
some of the qualities which men rarely 
bare, he possessed (oa splendid degree 
of perfection, 

Such is the personal character of 
Lord Byron, as | have been able to 
draw it from liaviug had access to pe- 
culiar sources of information, and from 
being placed in a situation best calcu- 
lated, as | think, to form an impartial 
opinion. R, N. 

ALCHYMY. 
(Feom Woarer's Lilustrations of the Novels of the 
Author of Waverley) 

ly it were thought worth while to 
throw away a moment on ils origm,we 
should. say, it seems probable that 
alchymy, with all its tedious proces- 
ses, and wild expectations, is to be at- 
tributed to the inveutitive genius, and 
warm fancy, of the Easteru nations. 
We, at least, find it flourishing, in full 
maturity, amoug the superstitious 
Eg) plians, at the close of the third 
ceatury; when the emperor Diocle- 
sian, either a believer in, or a despiser 

of it, caused a diligent enquiry to be 
made * for all the ancient books which 
treated of the admirable art of making 
gold and silver; and, without pity, 
committed them to the flames.” The 
time, however, when alchymy became 
properly an art, by being reduced to 
written rules, could not be of very re- 
mote antiquity, since, as Me. Gibbon 
goes on to remark the ancient books 
(just mentioned) so liberally ascribed 
to Pythagoras, to Solomon, or to 
Hermes, were the pious frauds of more 
recent adepts, The Greeks were in- 
attentive either to the use or abuse of 
chemistry. Inthat unmense register 
where Phny bas deposited . the disco- 
veries, the arts, aud the errors of mau. 
kind, there is aot the least mention of 
the transmutation of metals; and the 
persecution of Dioclesian is (he first 
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authentic event in the history of al- 
cliymy. The conquest of Egypt by 
the Arabs diffused that vain science 
over the globe. Congenial to the 
avarice of the human heart, it was stu. 
died in China, as in Europe, with 
equal eagerness, and with equal suc- 
cess, The darkness of the middle ages 
ensured a favoorable reception to 
every tale of wonder ; and the revival 
of learning gave new vigour to hope, 
and suggested mofe specious atts of 
deception. 

In this advanced stage of its pro- 
gress, alchymy found its way into Bri- 
tain; and, long before the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, an ardent affection 
for its delusions lay at the bottom of 
the hearts of many of our most learned 
and philosophis al men. In the more 
intellectual amoug them the folly had 
something of virtue in it, for they fed 
their fancies with the hope of discov- 
eries which should aggrandize their 
country or reader their own bames tm. 
mortal; but, with the selfish or sen 
sual adepts, the motives were ignoble, 
and the auticipations gross ; for they 
dreamt only of those enjovments, 
which Beu Jobnsou has made Sir 
Epicure Mammon conte mplate, as the 
rich avd certain harvest of the dis- 
covery of the grand arcanum ; 


* My mists 
I'l! have of perfume, vapour'd round the 
reoon 
To lose ourselves in ; and my baths like 


pits 

To fall into, from whence we will come 
forth 

Aud roll ourselves in gossamer and 
ruses. 


* My meat shall all come in in Lodian 
shells, 

Dishes of agave set in gold aud studded 

With em'ralds, sapphires, hyaciutbs, and 
rubies. 


* My shirts 
l'il have of taffeta sarsnet, soft and light 
As cobwebs ; and for all my other rai- 
ment. 
It shall be such as might provoke the 
Persian, 
L riot a’new 


he tu teach the wor! 


Were 
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Whatever 1. 4zht be the fallacious. 
ness, however, of the promises of ub 
chymy, the folly of its Meals, ‘Or the 
absurdity of its eX pectations ; ved it 
found, in our own country, not ouly 
private acceptance, but public encog. 
ragement. ‘The law of the land took 
the veritable adept under its protee. 
tion; and, while it promulgated jt, 
prohibitions and punishments agamist 
nnpostors, charlatans, and mere pre. 
tenders ; i provided that the searet 
of the grand arcanum should be prose. 
cuted im quiet and safety, by ties 
whom it deemed to Le Worthy of saeb 
@ sanction, ’ 

lu the vear 1449, the alchynw. 
smitten Robert Bolton humbly ay 
plies to Henry VI. for letters patent, 
to aathorise him to exercise his pro. 
cess without the imterruption of eer. 
tain persons who falsely accused. him 
of pursuing an ibticit art, ( supponunt 
ipsum per artem illicitam opevare, } 
and obtains from the king a licence fer 
hfe, to transfer or transubstantiate, 
every or any imperfect metal into per. 
fect gold or silver, 

lv the year 1452, a similar licence 
for the same purpose, aud to the sam 
effect, was granted by Henry to John 
Mistelden. ; ’ ; 

Avother licence occurs, underthe 
year 1456, which authorises three per. 
sons (John Fauceby, John hirkeby, 
and John Rayney, (ernditissimiia 
serentiis naturalibus,) to makeothe 
elixir of life and the philosophers 
stone, without let of obstruction, “Ht 
states, that whereas certain enciest, 
wise and most famous philosophets 
had taught and handed down, in ther 
books and writings, that it was possi- 
ble to produce from wine, precious 

stones, oils, animals, and vegetabtes, 
many gloriousand notable medicine, 
and more especially a certainmenat 
precious medicine, which some 
the mother and empress of philaso- 
phers ; others the tmestimadble glery ; 
others the guint-essence (quutam 
essentiam ;) and others the: stone of 
philosophers, and the elixir of +ife; 
and that, whereas, the virtue of this 
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medicine was such, that it would cure 
aj curable diseases, lengthen life, pre- 
save the bodily power and intellec- 
wal faculties in original perfection to 
the close of existence; that it would, 
poeover, heal, without difficulty, all 
wounds capable of being healed; 
would prove a certain antidote to poi- 
wo; aud transmute other metals into 
the veriest gold and the finest silver; 
therefore, his Majesty, reflecting how 
welul and delelectable such a dis- 
covery, if effected, would be to him- 


| wand his dominions, had conceded 


permission to the above-named trium- 
virate lo proceed in their investiga- 
tons, jointly and severally, according 
totheir own discretion, and to the 
niles and processes directed by their 
karned predecessors. Aud no further 
lo multiply examples, we have, in Ry- 
met, a fourth royal privilege recorded, 
gaated to William Savage, Elugo 
Hurdeleston, and Uenry Hyne, to 
t(rmasmute metals into gold and silver, 
a freely and uninterruptedly as Ri- 
chard Trevys, doctor in theology Jol 
Billok and William Downes, had here- 
tofore been permitted to do. 

We have already hinted that such 
mactions as the above were necessary 
torender alchymical processes legal 
wis; for both religion and law had 
ptehibited the general prosecution of 
them. Pious Papists had been deter- 
redfrom alchymy by a constitution of 
Pope John X\XIL. in the year 1310; 
aad, in England, thestatute passed iu 
the fifth of Henry LV. had denounced 
the practice, under severe pains and 
penalties, * None, from henceforth,’ 
taysthe Act, * shall use to multiply ; 
ad We any the same do, he shall 
meur the pain of felony’* But legal 
rettretions contend ia valu against the 

ful propensities of avarice. 
hereth e prospect of gain is greal, 
prohibitions will be disregarded, and 





* Stat. at large, 5 Henry IV. Lord 
Coke Says, that this is the shortest Act 
of Parliament that ever came withiu his 
knowledee. 
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the most formidable risks encountered 
—the smuggler will continue to run 
his goods, in defiance of fine and in. 
carceration ; and Waylands and Alas- 
coes will never be wanting to back 
the folly of their deluded patrons. 
The search of the panacea, and the 
stone which was “to turn all it 
touched to gold,” was pursued with 
ardour, though silently and secretly, 
through the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries; and only entirely disappear- 
ed at that recent period, when true 
science demonstrated to common sense 
the absurdity of the pursuit, and the 
vanity of its expectations. 

Among his illustrations of the sub- 
ject of alchymy, Mr. Warner relates 
the following circumstance, which oc- 
curred many years since, in New 
Bond-street, London :— 

“A man-milliner, (as the trade was 
then denominated,) by the name of 
White, who was much devoted to the 
secret processes of gaseous chemistry, 
had discovered a fluid composition, 
which he called * White’s chemical 
Fever Tincture ; and which, we be- 
lieve, bore the character of a very 
successful febrifuge. His operations 
were conducted in solitude and si- 
lence; no one of the family being per- 
mitted to enter his little darkened room 
while he was engaged in them. Such 
was their fascination, that appetite 
and weariness summoned in vain the 
adept to reflection and repose: while 
the processes were advancing, nothing 
could drive him from his cell aud his 
retort. ‘The family had one night re- 
tired to bed, when they were sud- 
denly roused from their slumbers by 
a dreadfal report in the laboratory 
below. They started from their beds, 
aud rushed into the prohibited room ; 
which they found filled with smoke, 
while all the frangible chemical ap- 
paratus was shivere:! into atoms. The 
operator himself lay senseless on the 
floor. A large retort had been burst 
by an elastic gas ; and a fragment of 
it had literally ent out one of Mr 
W hite’s eyes. Ele recovered from the. 
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eltects « Lue &@ cident, aud baad the 
hardihood to persevere iw the prepa 
ration of the fluid; but carr on lis 


processes With more caution than by 
fore, stil] in secrecy and solitude. Lle 
never communicated h ret io any 
one, aud the useful remax 
when he 
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—such was the confusion of boxes, 
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to this repast, to whom a secret sig- 


rung; at 
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of times at the inner door of lis apart- 
ment. tie had long vainly searched 
for the « wi, and attributed his re 
peated failures to want of due prepa- 
ration by pious and charitable acts, 
uderstand that some ol h ippa 
ral S sitilextant, uj 1 Which I 
supe! catious tor s cess, ul bor 
we it ( thie s \ mnevel 
wished to ¢t ik an acquattance, or 
felt hioseit le ed, he resented the 
SUppPos ait UV se be yapres tol 
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times of a curious description ; and 
cousisted, u lilly, Oi sOme Cxpensive 
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Hiivated in ab tuflammation oy the . 
lungs, of which he died in 1s¢ 
“A still more recent cuthusiast (and | 4 
perhaps the last) in tiese drivellines 
of science carried wu his laborious but , 
hopeless researches after the grand . 
arcana Of alchymy, and terminated 7 
themin a similar disappointment, [fk 
d, lialf-starved, mu I Luoh, a few 
years vo, aun editor of an even ng ci 
journal ; and expected to compound ; 
fhe a i,if he could only kee; zs 
his materials digested | » fanny ur: 7 
nace for tiie space of seven vears, rh ‘ 
lamp burned bi i uring six 
years, Cleven months, aud some odd 
adays, al 1 th n, Unluckily went out = 
VM hy it went out, the adept could ne 2 
ver wuess; but be was certain, that t 
Wf the thame would ouly have burned rm 
to the end of the septenary eycle, his 
eSperiment must have suceeeded,’ 
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LADY 

One of. the most unhappy persons 
whom 
cvunter, is a pretty woman, thirty, o 
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wouly called weather-wisdom, and a 
fog, or a shower, or a thunder-sterm, 
or the blessed sun himself, may have 
been rash enough to contradict her 
bodemepts, and put her out of humour 
for the day, 

Her own name has all her life long 
been a fertile source of misery to this 
unfortunate lady. Her maiden name 
was Smythe, Anne Smythe. Now 
Smythe, although perfectly genteel 
and unexceptionable to look at, a 
pattern appellation on paper, was in 
speaking, no way distinguished from 
the thousands of common Smiths who 
cumber the world. She vever heard 
that “ word of fear,” especially when 
introduced to a new acquamtance, 
without looking as if she longed to 
spell it. Anne was bad enough; peo- 
ple had housemaids of that name, as if 
to make a confusion; and her grand- 
mamma insisted on omitting the final 
¢, in which important was 
seated all it could boast of elegance 
or dignity ; and once a brother of fit 
teen, the ideutical brother Llarcy, an 
Etonian, a pickle, one of that order of 
Clever boys who scem born for the 
torment of their female relative, fore- 
doomed their sister's soul to cross, ac- 
tually went sofarastocall her Nanny! 
She did vot box his ears, although 
how vear her tiugling fiuger’s cuds 
approached to that consummation it 
is not my business to tell, Laving 
suffered so much; from the perplexity 
of her equivocal maiden name, she 
thought herself most lucky i piteh- 
ing on the thoroughly well-looking 
and well-sounding appellation of Mor- 
ley for the rest of her life. Mrs.Mor- 
ley—nothing could be better. For 
once there wasa word that did wot 
alfront her, ‘The first alloy to this sa- 
fisfaction was her perceiving on the 
bridal cards, Mr. and Mrs. B. Morley, 
and heariwg that close to their future 
residence lived a rich bachelor uncle, 
till whose death that fearful diminu- 
tiou of her consequence, the Mrs B., 


vowel 


must be enduared,—-Mrs. Bo! ‘the 
hrow began to wrinkle~but it was 
the wight before the weddiws, the un- 
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cle had made some eompensation for 
the crime of being born thirty years 
before his nephew in the shapeef a 
superb set of emeralds, and by aor. 
funate mistake, she had taken it into 
her head that B. in the present cage 
stood for Basil,so that the loss of dig. 
nity being compensated by an increase 
of elegance, she bore the shock pretty 
well, It was not til] the next morn. 
ing during the ceremony, that the full 
extent of her misery burst upon her, 
and she found that B. stood not for Ba- 
sil, but for Benjamin. Then the veil 
fell off; then the full horror of her 
situation, the affront of being a Mes. 
Henjamin, stared her full in the face; 
and certainly but for the accident of 
her being struck damb by indignation, 
she never would have married a maa 
so ignobly christened, Her fate has 
been even worse than then appeared 
probable ; for her husband, an exceed- 
ingly popular and convivial person, 
was known all over his own country 
by a familiar diminutive of his ill- 
omened appellation; so that she found 
herself not merely a Mrs. Benjamin,but 
a Mrs. Ben, the wife ef Bew Morley, 
junior, Esq. (for the peccant uncle was 
also godfather and namesake) the fu. 
ture mother of a Ben Morley the 
tlird.—Oh, the Miss Smith, the Ann, 
even the Nancy, shrank into nothing 
whee compared with that short word, 

Neither ts she altogether free from 
misfortunes on her side of the house, 
There is a terrible mésalliance in her 
own family.  Ller favourite aunt, the 
widow of au officer with five portion> 
less Children, became one fair morning 
the wile ofa rich mercer inCheapside, 
thus at astroke gaming comfort and 
lostuy ‘The manner in which 
this alleeted poor Mrs. Ben Morley is 
mecouceivable. She talked of the a»- 
happy connection, as aunts are woat 
to talk when nieces get paired ot 
Gretua Green, wrote a formal renun- 
ciation of the culprit, and bas consi« 
dered herself insulted ever since fapy 
one mentions a silk gown in her pre> 
Another afiliction, brought 
vi her by Ler own family, is the pro- 
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juction of a farce by ber brother 
arry (born for her plague) at Covent 
Qerden ‘Theatre. ‘The farce was 
damued, as the author (a clever young 
Jempler) declares most deservedly. 
He bore the catastrophe with great 
berdism ; and celebrated its downfall 
by venting sundry good puns and 
drinking an extra bottle of claret ; 
leaving to Anne, sister Anne, the 
pleasant etuployment of fuming over 
his discomfiture,—a task which she 
performed con amore. Actors, ma- 
nager, audience, and author, seventeen 
newspapers and three magazines, had 
the nusfortune to displease her on this 
oceasion ;—in short the whole town. 
Theatres and newspapers, Critics and 
the drama, have been banished from 
her conversation ever She 
would as lieve talk of a silk-mercer, 
Next after her visitors, her corres- 
pondents are to be pitied: they had 
need look to their P's and Q’s, their 
spelling and their stationary. If you 
writea vote to her, be sure that the 
paper is the best double post, hot- 
pressed and gilt edged; that your pen 
sin good order; that your “dear 
madams” have « proper mixture of 
ryard and respect ; and that your 
foldings and sealings are unexception- 
able. She is of a sort to faint at the 
absence of an envelope, and to die of 
awafer, Note, above all, that your 
aldwesses be perfect; that your to be 
uatforgotten; that the offending Ben- 
jenin be omitted: aud that the stvle 
and title of her aansion, SuAWFORD 
Mason Houser, be set forth in fall 
glory. And when thisis achieved, 
wake op your mind to her taking 
some inexplicable affront after all. 
Thrive fortunate would he be who 
could put twenty words together with- 
eatattronting her. Besides, sheis great 
stascoruful reply, and shall keepup 
aquarrelling correspondece with any 
laty in Great Beitain. Her letters are 


since, 


hke chatlenges ; and, but for the pro 
tection of the petticoat, she would have 
fought fifty duels before now, and 
have been killed or quietted long ago. 

her husband had been of her tem- 
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per, she would have brought him into 
twenty scrapes, but he ts as unlike 
her as possible ; a good-humoured tat- 
thog creature with a perpetual festie 
vity of temper, and a propensity to 
motion and laughter, and all sorts of 
merry mischief, like a schoolboy in 
the holidays, which felicitous person 
he resembles bodily in his round rud- 
dy handsome face, his dancing black 
eyes, curling hair, and light active fi- 
gure, the youngest man that ever saw 
forty. His pursuits have the same 
happy jovenility. In the summer he 
fishes and plays cricket; inthe winter 
he hunts and courses ; and what with 
grouse and partridges, pheasants and 
woodcocks, wood-pigeons and flap- 
pers, he contrives pretty tolerably to 
shoot all the year round. Moreover, 
he attends revels, races, assizes. and 
quarter-sessions ; drives stage coaches, 
patronises plays, is steward to con- 
certs, goes to every dance within forty 
miles, and talks of standing for the 
county: so that he has no time to 
quarrel with his wife or for her, and 
attronts her twenty times an hour 
simply by giving her her own way. 
To the popularity of this universal 
favourite, for the restless sociability 
of his temper is invaluable in a dull 
country neighbourhood, his wife cer- 
tainly owes the toleration which bids 
fair to render her incorrigible. She 
is fast approaching to the melancholy 
condition of a privileged person, one 
put outof the pale of civilized so- 
ciety. People have left off being 
angry with her, and begin to shrug 
up their shoulders and say it is hee 
way, a species of placability which 
only provokes berthe more. For my 
part, | have too great a desire to ob- 
tain her good opinion to think of treate 
ing her in soshabby a manner; and 
as it is morally certain that we shall 
never be friends whilst we visit, [ in- 
tend to try the effect of non-intercourse 
and to break with her ont right. Ifshe 
reads this article, which is very likely, 
and I think the title willcatch her eye, 
if she reads only halfa page, she will 
inevitably have done with me, and 





with the Magazine. If aot, there can 
hardly be any lack ofa sufficient quar- 
rel in her company ; and then, when 
we have ceased to speak or to curtse y> 
and fairly sent each other to Coventry, 
there can be no reason why we should 
not be on as civil terms as if the one 
lived at Calcutta, and the other at 
New York. 


—____——. 


HIS LANDLADY 
From an upublished Novel, by 
Torrens, Esq 
°*¢* * Wuewn at college himself 
he had been a hittle gay, and remem- 
bering the consequences of his own 
follies, was anxious that I should pay 
some attention to Edmund. 

“| know your 
*4 but what | mean by attention is not 
the sort of hospitable kinduess, which 
is apt to bring on the very evil | wish 
to guard against ; in a word, ] entreat 
for him the attention of an observant 


eye—the eve of a censor—as well as 


Walter 


the late 


pabits,” said he; 


the occasional advice of a friend 
Heaven knows how ill qualified | 
am by nature for any office of severity, 
ially towerds the 
' 


“ P ' 
young men. \wnong the pk 


CSper therrations of 
wantest 
recollections of my youth, are 
things that old age now t 
very naughty, wine it makes 
that I shall never perform them agam 

But how could [ re res 
quest @—!] had net heard of Lomley 
for more than thirty vears, and to be 
so affectionately reminded of the fol- 
lies we had committed together—Fol 
hes '—what vile translations are 


by old age—and these same 


teany 
lls ne were 


mesigh 


fuse such 2 


made 
follies, 
the very things which, by the alchy- 
my of old campanionship, had eurich- 
ed me with virtues, that made him 
anxious | should supermtend the edus 
cation—rather let me say, the follies! 
of his only son. , 

Accordingly next morning, imme- 


Giately after breakfast, | went to Mes. 


Lesleyv’s lodgings. She lived in a 
fourth flat in George’s Street, but ] 
was so buoyant with the | pe of see. 
an | — 

Ing a renewed, aud, as } was led to be 





The Touchy Lady. 
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lieve, au improved version of L unley, 
that I felt neither gout nor age in as- 


cending. Ou reaching the door, how. 
ever, | was rather startled to obse rye, 
not that it was newly painted, one of 
the commou lures of the season, but 
that the brass-plate with the name 
was new, and seemingly fresh from 
the engraver. 

I halted on the staichead, and look. 
ing at the plate before ringing the 
bell, said tomyself, “ | do not like this 
—anew come:r—inexperienced—sbort 
commons, garvished with tales of bet. 
ter won't do—” and with aslight 
degree of ferveucy, the natural excite. 
ment of the ideas which the brass had 
L somewhat testily touch- 


lay 
tys, 


conjurcd thy, 
ed the bell 
It was too long I thought of bemg 


mmswered ; J} caught myself saying 


* slatiernly wench, as L again laidmy 
finger on ti spring 

While the bell was sounding the 
second summous,the coor was opened 


“’ 
ty besmear- 


é ral, wit hevelled locks, anda 
hearth-brosh in ber hat ' | ng 
from bel 1 thre « r, as ishe expect- 
edath , but ody tile girl of some 
SIX OF even Ve »s old-—tli loveliest 
ercature | have ever seen, dressed with 
1} most perfect simplicity, and jer 
risglets clustering all over her head, 
in curls as small, pretty, and natural, 
as the wool-buds of the fleece of the 
Jinnnily, 

“(Is Mr. Edmond Lumley at home, 
my dear?” said |, patting, her instinc- 
tively on the head, with | know not 


wherefore, a sentiment of pits, as my 


eve accidentally l}again on the ugly 
new brass-plate with her mothers 
nan 


. , 
«| don't know, but pl ase to walk 
juire;” 


into the parfour, and [ wail en 


was the answer, delivered with an ene 
fr age r, bn dest self possession, aud 

; 
with an English accent, that seemed, 
if L may say so, apy ropriately in uul- 
sou with the beauty aud ceullencss of 


lovely fairv’s air and 


I. ' {i} ] 


the ppesTanges 
er into ine 


} Jr, Willcla f saw W new 





ished 
hairs 
evident 
grate i 
heartt 
suitab 
cept a 
plece, 
paper 
more 
them 
the cl 


patlo 




















The carpet was new—the 


tables were 


pished. 


hairs were new, but the 


, 
wus tie 


evidently secoud-hand, so 
grate aud its : 
hearth-rug Every thing was perfectly 
suitable to the style of the room, ex- 
cept a few ornaments on the mantle- 





purtenances,even tothe 


piece, consisting of neat toys, made of 
paper, ingeniously painted. They had 
more the character of ornaments for 
the mosaic tables of a boudoir, than for 
thechimney-shelf of a boarding 
patlour; an old squat spoutless china 
lea-pot, with a cup or two, odiously 


house 


reminding one cf senna, would have 
been more appropriate; but I thought 
ofthe pretty creature that had gone 
toinquire for Lumley, and | 
said to myse'f, thinking no more of bis 
omforts, but the 
“They are beginners, and will learu 
before the winter is over to dispense 
with these At that mo- 
veut a cold fit came upou me; I 
thought of the blooming child, and | 
looked again at those 
ments. 

“TI hope in God,” said I, “ that 
she has no sister « ipable ofmakiug and 
painting such thiugs—This house will 
never do if Ldmund 
father in him.” 

While 1 was thus relapsing into the 


young 


only of family, 


gewgaws." 


tasteful orua- 


has much of his 


peevishy humour mw which | had first 
touched th bell, the parlour door was 
opened by a tall and elegant gentle 
woman, le weeds of a widow It 


was Mrs. Lesley ; she wa 


aid-thirty, probably not so old: but 
lo one seeing her, for the fist time, 
would ever have th iuht of her ag . 
there was so much of an ev een 
spirit in tl liveliness of berl } | 
{ beautiful ite ' 

vial si s ) t titi tof 
recollect, 1 yi 1} 1 it, 
80 fauich > tents ed by th ~ 
perrance la a lady ina col t i 
$0 fhutae 

limagine that she saw my embar 


rassmeut, for she to be 


seated, and ag 


" 
requested thie 
vo said somethu gs aubout 


her boarder, addi: gy, with an 


i. Hprprar- 


Tealequaninity thal waseaccedingly 


HTis Landlady. 
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touching, “ Ele has gone to bring a 
friend here, who arrived from West. 
morelaud Jast night; for as yet l have 
got but himself” 

“Is it possible?” said 1, not well 
kuowing what I said 

“| am sorry it is true,” replied she 
withasmile; but there was a despond- 
ency in the that all 
with the gaiety of the look, and she 
uided seriously, “1 must, however, 
try a little longer. If Mr. Lumley 
brings his friend, perhaps his friend 
may bring another. Itis in that way 
1 expect to succeed, for 1 have no 
friends to recommend me.” 

“Good Heavens ! madam, exclaim. 
ed I, uo longer able to suppress the 
emotion with which 1] was aifected, 
* how is it that you are in this condi- 
tion @—how are you come here, and 
without friends ?—Who are you ?— 
what are you 2” 

The latter questions were imperti- 
nent certainly, but the feeling which 
dictated them, lent, I presume, so fite 


tone accorded 


fing av accent to their earnestness, 
that they neither gave offence, nor 


implied any thing derogatory to the 
vant and unfortunate widow to 
whom they were addressed, 

* 1am not surprised at your wone 
der,” said she,“ for 1 do somcetimesthink 
niyselfthat Lam not very properly at 

here. Bot what 
less woman do ? without fortune, and 
with children that ——” 

Shu say uO more—~the tears 
rushed emotioa 
stitled what she would have added. 

\fier a brief pause, | mustered con- 


ele 


home can a friend- 


could 


into her eyves—and 


fidence enouch to address her again. 
“f{ entreat your pardon, madam, and 


lhope that sou will not think me un- 


j i it 


" 
nee, aud 


ut for saying thatyour appear- 
the business in which you 
have embarked, are so sadly at va- 
riance, that | should account myself 
wanting tthe performance of a grave 
duty, fT did vot ask for some expla- 
nation.” 

it is uatural vou should,” said she 
wiping the tear from her cheek; 
“aud two words will satisfy you— 
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* pride and poverty.” Pride has 
brought me to Edinburgh, because 1 
am here unknown, and poverty has 
induced me to try this mode of"—— 
her voice struggled, but she soon sub- 
dued the emotion, and added, * for 
my children, I have four—two boys 
older, and one girl younger, than my 
little house-maid.” 

“ House-maid !” said I, almost with 
the alarm of consternation. 

She smiled again, but it was such 
a smile that tears were inadequate to 
express the sadness of heart which it 
betokened. “ It is even so,’ said she, 
* for, until | obtain another boarder, 
I cannot venture to engage a regular 
servant. The little money which | 
raised by the sale of my trinkets is all 
I have, and the purchase of these few 
necessaries, (glancing her eyes round 
the room.) has made, no small inroad 
on it.” 

“Heavens! madam,-—aund if you 
do not get boarders, and it run out, 
what is to become of you ¢”’ was my 
silly exclamation, bemg by this time 
quite beside myself. 

She looked at me for some time. 
She evidently struggled with a ter- 
rible feeling ; but she conquered if, 
and said with a common, easy, con. 
versational tone,which her eye, how- 
ever made sublimely awful, ** You 
sould not ask such a question of one 
in my circumstances.” 

The bell, at this juncture,was rung, 
and in a minute or so afterwards 
young Lumley entered, with disap. 
pointment and grief so visible in his 
countenance, that | felt as if my own 
heart was absolutely perishing away. 





VARIETIES 

The Jews’ New Year.—The Jews 
believe that God created the world in 
September, or Tisri—that at the re- 
volution of the same time yearly, he 
sitteth in judgment, and takes reckon 
ing of every man’s life, and pronounces 
sentence accordingly. The 
of the vew year ts proclaimed by the 
sound of a trumpet of a ram's horn, 
to warn them that they may think of 
gheie sins, ‘The day before they rise 


MOriing 
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sooner inthemorning and pray, When 
they have done in the Synagogue, they 
go tothe graves, testifying that if God 
does not pardon them, they are like to 
the dead; and praying, that for the 
Saints he will pity them, and there 
they give large sums in alms. After 
noon they shave, adorn, and bathe 
themselves, that they may be pure the 
next day, and in the water they make 
confession of their sins. The feast 
begins with acup of wine and New 
Year salutations; and on there tables 
there isa ram's head, in remembrance 
of “that ram which was offered in 
Isaac's stead ;" and for thts cause are 
the trumpets of rams’ horns, Fish 
they eat to signify the multiplication 
of their good works ; they eat sweet 
fruits of all sorts, and make theme 
selves merry, as assured of forgiveness 
of their sins; and after meat they re- 
sort to some bi idge to hurl their sins 
intotheir water; as it is written, “He 
shall cast all our sins into the bottom 
of the sea.” From this day to the 
tenth day is a time of peuance or Lent. 
—See Purchays's Pilgrimage, pub- 
lished 1618, p- 171. 

Anecdote of Suett.-—The dissipated 
habits of this eccentric and original 
performer are well known. He lodged 
at the Black Jack, in Clare-Market, 
for many years, where he nightly en- 
tertained a set of respectable trades- 
men, who “spent their evenings,” as 
the phrase is, there. Mr. John Ban- 
nister in vain endeavoured to reclaim 
him, and whenever he was too late 
for rehearsal, John quietly left the 
theatre in search of him. One morn- 
ing Suett not being in time, Bannister 
went out with a determimation to go 
to his quarters, but accidentally look- 
ing up a court in Drury-Lane, he saw 
Suett with three women of the town 
about him drinking gin, which he 
was distributing. Bannister went up 
to him. and drawing him aside, said 
very gravely, “ Suett, are you not 
ashamed of yourself, did not you pro- 
mise me you would reform ?” “ Why 
so I have,” said the droll, holding up 
the pewter quartern, ina small mea- 


nige 








